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by Alice Shabecoff 


© During the auto industry layoffs of the last two fiscal years, 
the Department of Labor provided the mayor of Detroit $185 
million in Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) funds for his crippled city. The money supported unem- 
ployed workers in public service jobs and other employment and 
training programs that pepped up the Detroit economy while 
improving city programs. 

@ In Pueblo, Colo., senior aide Dora Martinez works as a 
senior consumer fraud investigator for the District Attorney’s 
Office of Consumer Affairs. Last year she resolved 29 complaint 
cases. One of her clients received $150 from an auto company ina 
warranty dispute; another got back $57 from a funeral home 
when her contract did not comply with the salesman’s coverage 
pledge. These investigations were made possible by the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration’s(ETA’s) Senior Community 
Service Employment Program. 

e When this writer worked at the National Consumers 
League, in Washington, D.C., the League relied heavily on the 


WORKING 
FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


wide range of data that flows out of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (BLS). We used the BLS’ Consumer Price Index, for exam- 
ple, to plan strategies against inflation. The index helped us in 
testimony before Congressional committees to demonstrate that 
lower income households were spending an increasing part of 
their money on food and that a national food policy was needed 
to counter this trend. 


Since the Department of Labor (DOL) was established in 
1913, its job has been to protect and improve the welfare of the 
Nation’s wage earners. But just as the DOL’s actions affect the 
world of employers, it is obvious today that there is a similar 
impact, direct and indirect, on consumers. 

In response to the concerns of the consumer movement, the 
DOL is instituting new procedures and improving existing ones 
to draw its clients more fully into the policy-setting and decision- 
making process. The Department is also adding the viewpoint of 
the consumer to its plans. 


Alice Shabecoff, a freelance writer on consumer affairs, is based in Washington, D.C. 





A major organizational response to the consumer interest is 
already in progress. Under an order from Secretary W.J. Usery, 
Jr., a Special Assistant to the Secretary for Consumer Affairs has 
been appointed. Further, a consumer representative has been 
designated within each Department agency and a program has 
been designed to strengthen consumer involvement. The special 
assistant and the consumer representatives from the agencies 
comprise a new Secretary’s Committee on Consumer Affairs. 


Out in the field, 10 regional directors, who are personal repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary, will also serve as consumer represen- 
tatives. An annual open meeting in each region has been ordered 
by the Secretary to give consumers the enema to comment 
on programs, regulations, and policies. 


Some mechanisms, although not widely known, already exist 
for public participation in Labor Department activities. The 
decentralization that has characterized many of the department’s 
recent programs was intended to make them more accessible to 
people at the local level. The basic purpose behind CETA, which 
uses local government agencies as the “prime sponsors” of proj- 
ects, is to put control of funds and decisions about their use in the 
hands of the communities. CETA channels Federal funds to 431 
State and local bodies to operate programs of their own choosing 
that meet local needs. The advisory councils that assist each local 
sponsor to plan services using CETA funds must, by law, be com- 
posed of a diverse group of people representing the population of 
the community. CETA proposals are also discussed in public 
hearings at the local level. 

Advisory committees constitute, in general, a system for pub- 
lic participation. The Labor Department has 23 such committees 
and councils, established by Executive order, by Congressional 
statute, or by the Secretary of Labor. In accordance with the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, committee meetings are 
announced in advance in the Federal Register and are almost all 
open to the public. Minutes of the meetings are available for pub- 
lic reading. Most committee vacancies are also published in the 
Federal Register. 

These committees include: 

© a Federal Advisory Committee on Women to the Secretary 
of Labor 

© another on Affirmative Action in Employment in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education 

® two councils to advise the Secretary of Labor and the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics 

© anew Advisory Committee to assist in the pension and wel- 
fare benefit plan program, and 

© a number of ad hoc advisory groups (on the State as well as 
Federal level) 
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Though some advisory committees are limited to labor and 
management representation, others call for the addition of pub- 
lic membership. In addition to labor and management represen- 
tatives, the current Federal Advisory Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance includes a University of Wisconsin professor of 
social work, a League of Women Voters member and an execu- 
tive from the National Urban League, who regularly channels 
information out to the 104 League chapters around the Nation. 
The Federal Advisory Committee on Apprenticeship similarly 
includes one-third public membership and a public member 
chairperson. 

Some councils discuss services and ways to provide them; 
while others, which deal with programs whose details are man- 
dated by law, discuss the policy and implementation of the law. 


Advisory councils can provide a powerful public voice in 
agency decisionmaking. The addition of consumer oriented 
members to Labor Department advisory councils is projected as 
a major factor in increased consumer representation. 

Additional channels for discussion of the consumer viewpoint 
have been developed. As anyone who has ever struggled through 
the Federal Register will readily admit, it is not easy or quick 
reading. Furthermore, a subscription is costly. So the ETA and 
other Department agencies are issuing press releases or similar 
information bulletins tc cover notices published in the Federal 
Register. Succinct yet comprehensive “consumer fact sheets” are 
also available to explain almost every Department program. An 
active effort is underway to increase consumer participation in 
public hearings, in discussion of proposed policies and regu- 
lations, and in evaluation of agency programs 


Specialized units within the Labor Department are also offer- 
ing consumers a chance to comment on programs that affect 
them. As one example, ETA's Office of Research and Devel- 
opment recently sponsored a meeting at which |3 academics, 
most of them Spanish-speaking Americans, suggested needed 
research about the employment problems of Hispanic groups. 

In the largest sense, the consumer benefits from whatever con- 
tributions the Labor Department makes to the well-being of our 
country’s economy. 

“The worst consumer problem is being unemployed,” recog- 
nizes Lee Richardson, a professor of marketing at the Louisiana 
State University, who was elected president this year of the Con- 
sumer Federation of America. 

The Department of Labor's programs put money into pay- 
checks and put groceries on the table when they succeed in reduc- 
ing unemployment, offsetting its deleterious effects; matching 
people to jobs; and stabilizing the workplace with health, safety, 
and labor standards. 
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This understanding of the consumer's stake in labor is as old as 
organized consumer action in the United States. The National 
Consumers League, the Nation's first consumer group, was 
founded in 1899 expressly to improve the marketplace through 
fair labor standards as well as through fair consumer standards. 


The Department of Labor has 14,000 employees in Washing- 
ton and in 10 regions around the country, to administer | 34 laws 
and Executive orders. It is responsible for enormous expendi- 
tures out of the Federal budget. Various income payment 
transfers, administered through the Social Security Administra- 
tion, the Veterans Administration, and DOL, are now the 
Nation's largest budget item, exceeding defense spending. Unem- 
ployment insurance last year topped welfare payments, paying 
out close to $20 billion. In years of lower unemployment rates, 
the insurance payments run an average of $5 to $6 billion. These 
dollars replace lost wages and are spent for food, clothing, rent, 


“ The Department of Labor 

is committed to assuring... 
that clients and consumers 
have the opportunity to make 
input into our decisionmaking 
process.” 


eel 
and other items and services which continue to be needed while 
the wage earner is unemployed. It is, in fact, the flexibility of the 
Unemployment Insurance (U1) program that allows it to respond 
to economic conditions, keeping communities from financial dis- 
aster. 

Shoe workers in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., glove workers in Edina, 
Mo., dress shirt workers in Andalusia, Ala. also found them- 
selves out of jobs during the recent recession. They were among 
the thousands of wage earners whose industries were hit by 
import competition. To prevent financial damage to their com- 
munities, the Labor Department was able to assist with cash 
allowances, job retraining, and placement of the workers, 
through ETA and the Bureau of International Labor Affairs. 

Additional funds bolster the economy through CETA projects 
ranging from basic education for disadvantaged persons to child- 
care services for working mothers. The Indian program of CETA 





funneled $69 million in fiscal 1975 to help Indian tribes, Alaskan 
villages, and other native American communities. Another $63.2 


million went into CETA programs for migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers, and $456.3 million provided summer jobs for eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth. 

The Work Incentive (WIN) program, which serves recipients 
of Aid to Families with Dependent Children, helped about 
171,000 registrants find employment during fiscal year 1975. 
During the same period, about 53,000 WIN registrants earned 
enough to leave welfare rolls. 

Matching people to jobs, with paychecks that keep the market- 
place moving, is the work of the 2,400 Job Service (JS) offices 
around the Nation. Last year 15 million persons registered with 
the public employment service. Recently, many jobseekers found 
that the newly installed computer-assisted job matching pro- 
vided more, faster, and better referrals. 

The consumer benefits, too, when the DOL’s Labor- 
Management Services Administration assists in keeping union 
procedures democratic and in safeguarding union funds and 
property. 

Beyond this broad bolstering and stabilizing of the Nation’s 
economy, the Labor Department deals with many issues and 
provides a range of services that directly affect consumers and 
consumer groups. For example: 

@ The Senior Community Service Employment Program, 
which funded the consumer fraud investigation so successfully 
pursued by Mrs. Martinez, is sponsored by five national organi- 
zations. This program gives the elderly poor the opportunity to 
work in community service jobs. 

® A section of the Consumer Credit Protection Act, enforced 
by the DOL’s Wage and Hour compliance officers across the 
Nation, limits the amount of an employee's earnings that may be 
withheld for garnishment and protects employees from being 
fired for an unpaid debt. 

© The deteriorating quality of American products is a leading 
consumer concern. The ETA’s Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training (BAT) goes to the heart of this problem when it attracts 
young workers to the study of skilled crafts and trades and main- 
tains high quality workmanship. 

@ Pension rights, another hotly contested consumer issue, 
have become a DOL responsibility as it administers the Employ- 
ment Retirement Income Security Act of 1974, passed to end 
abuses of private pension funds. Among the public benefits in 
this program are the development of minimum standards for 
pensions and the requirement that each fund’s administrator dis- 
close fully the person’s rights and benefits under his or her pen- 
sion plan. 

© Lives have been saved and injuries reduced through work 


done by the Department’s Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA). A series of “Town Hall” meetings 
have begun in cities across the country to give workers, employ- 
ers, and consumers an opportunity to participate in the review 
and development of safety and health standards. 

@ A new and highly praised program is the “monitor advocate 
system,” set up within the U.S. Employment Service to process 
grievances from workers against employers or against the public 
employment service. 

® Consumer groups depend on the BLS for basic economic 
data of proven thoroughness and reliability. Wage studies, con- 
sumer and industrial price indexes, productivity measurements, 
economic growth information—these studies are the foundation 
on which consumer affairs work is built. 

@ Other Department of Labor materials have become the 
basic reference tools for other consumers. For instance, in con- 
sidering tax reform, feminists turn to the Women’s Bureau for 
information on deductions currently allowable for child and 
household care. The hefty Occupational Outlook Handbook is 
the “bible” for counselors and students who want to know which 
job fields will be fertile in the coming years. 

Taken together, the DOL’s programs reach 80 million wage 
earners and their families, and of course these clients are also 
“consumers” when they market for groceries, have their TV sets 
repaired, or get physical checkups. 

However, the interests of consumers and the interests of wage 
earners do not always fit hand in glove. “The costs of some prod- 
ucts are so labor intensive,” said Professor Richardson ina tele- 
phone interview, “that we have to be concerned with prices, that 
they are not inflated by undesirable labor practices. Just as we 
are concerned that business does not gouge us, we don’t want any 
factor that goes into prices to be unreasonable.” The food indus- 
try provides one example of this cost problem: Half a packager’s 
or processor’s expenses are labor-derived. 

For reasons such as these, the consumer public is taking an 
increasingly active interest in the impact of Department of Labor 
policies and programs. “Standing room only” is the way an ETA 
official described the packed hall where a meeting of the Federal 
Advisory Committee on Apprenticeship was held. “They’re 
snowing us with phone calls,” said another official about public 
response to a news release explaining a proposed CETA project. 

When he appointed a special assistant for consumer affairs, 
Secretary Usery called on his highest ranking aides to make DOL 
“fully responsive to the concerns of the American consumer.” 
Secretary Usery declared: 

“The Department of Labor is committed to assuring, to the 
extent possible under law, that clients and consumers have the 
opportunity to make input into our decisionmaking process.” 
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Margolius’ Latest 


How to Cope with the High Cost of Living 
by Sidney Margolius and Conrad Bown 
Creative Home Library in association with 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1976. 256 pages. 
$9.95. 


Thirty-six years ago, a new, ad free afternoon 
newspaper made its appearance in New York 
City. It was called simply PM. To take advantage 
of its freedom from advertisers, publisher Ralph 
Ingersoll decided to cover store sales as news 
and appointed the Nation's first consumer editor. 
For the job, he hired an experienced reporter 
from Women's Wear Daily, Sidney Margolius. 

The newspaper PM is long gone. Its lack of 
advertising turned out to be a questionable asset, 
but the idea of covering consumer news was a 
sound one that has survived and spread. PM's 
consumer editor is still working his old beat. 

Since he left PM in 1947, Margolius has written 
19 books on consumer economics and family 
money management, more than 350 magazine 
articles, and for 25 years a weekly newspaper 
column that originated with The Machinist but is 
now published by nearly 100 other trade union, 
consumer, credit union, and co-op publications. 
Margolius also writes a weekly column for the 
daily press that has long since lost some of its 
fear of advertisers. 

Margolius’ latest book is How to Cope with the 
High Cost of Living. For this one, Margolius has 
joined forces with a do-it-yourself specialist, 
Conrad Brown. The result is a unique tome that 
should live up to its title for any household. 

There's one chapter, for example, on the cost 
of your daily bread. A family of four can spend $5 
to $6 a week nowadays just for bread. Margolius 
gives you the lowdown on the best money value 
when you shop for bread—a standard, enriched 
white loaf. Then co-author Brown comes up with 
five pages on how to bake your own bread. It’s a 
fascinating and handy formula for coping that 
this reviewer hasn't seen before. 

The book offers six main chapters. “How to 
Feed Your Family inexpensively ” is full of tips on 
grocery shopping plus growing and canning 
your own vegetables. 

“Housing Economics” focuses on energy- 
saving tips, maintaining your home, dealing with 
landiords, negotiating leases plus lots of do-it- 
yourself home improvement projects. 

There are chapters on “How to Drive Your Car 
for Less,” “Clothing Your Family Economically,” 
“Health, Education and Personal Welfare” which 
includes ways to save on insurance and deal with 
the high cost of college. 

Recently, Margolius reported that young fami- 
lies are the most likely to become mired in debts. 
Often young husbands and wives both have 
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credit cards. Before they know it, they are over 
their heads. 

How to Cope should be an ideal shower gift for 
any prospective bride or even a fine wedding 
present. But it'll be just as useful to any family 
that doesn't have more money than it knows what 
to do with. This is consumer reporting at its most 
useful best. 

Gordon H. Cole 


Rowse’s Almanac 


Help: The Useful Almanac 
by Arthur E. Rowse, Editor and Director 


Consumer News Inc., Washington, D.C., 1976. 
402 pages. $9.95 hardbound, $4.95 paperbound. 


One would expect much better of Arthur E. 
Rowse. For years he has published a weekly 
newsletter that competently reports consumer 
news, giving its subscribers stories often omitted 
from newspapers, particularly those in small cit- 
ies and towns. He has also syndicated a con- 
sumer column. In both, Rowse has been known 
to blow the whistle on Government as well as 
industry behavior that could be harmful to con- 
sumers. Indeed, the consumer's interests have 
been close to his heart. 

But now, alas, in putting together this volume, 
he has created a hodgepodge of well-known 
facts and opinions, including numerous excerpts 
from literature in the public domain. He calls the 
whole thing new and useful (a preface says, “The 
book does not intend to tell people what they 
already know”) and perpetrates his own decep- 
tion. To illustrate: 

© The first section, called “The American Con- 
dition,” is a rehash of statements such as: “Life is 
getting more complicated”... . “There’s much 
public distrust of big government, big business 
and the news media”. . . .“Americans are getting 
married less frequently, having fewer children, 
and getting divorced more”. . . . “Financial pres- 
sure has forced many single parents and both 
parents in a growing number of families to take 
jobs in order to supplement their incomes.” 

® Achapter on food contains widely published 
facts about nutrients, Government standards 
and grades, questionable additives, cheap 
sources of protein, and the like. Other chapters 
are equally old hat. 

¢ A rundown on the characteristics of com- 
mon fibers reproduces material published by the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

® Advice on how to remove stains from fabrics 
is a reprint of Home and Garden Bulletin No. 62 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

e “Installment Loan Rates: Most Common 
Rates at Selected Banks” is the table put out by 
the Federal Reserve Board in February 1976. 


e “A Citizen's Guide to Bankruptcy” is a sub- 
stantial portion from a 1973 Shopper's Guide by 
Herbert S. Denenberg, former consumer adviser 
to the Governor of Pennsylvania. 

® A telephone “Rate Table for Out-of-State 
Service Between Points in the United States” is 
the same one the telephone company sends with 
its bills. 

The list of examples could go on and on. 

What's more, although Help is the title, the 
book offers much information of questionable 
assistance to the average consumer. For exam- 
ple, who needs to know the addresses of all state 
utility commissions? Of what use is it to know 
varying rates for homeowner insurance in Nas- 
sau or Westchester Counties (New York State) if 
you don't live there? And who wants to know the 
organic contaminants (listed in micrograms per 
liter) found in the drinking water of 75 cities? If 
the purpose here, as is implied in the text preced- 
ing the list, is to stimulate citizens to sue cities 
that violate water purity standards, then the legal 
requirements should be given. They aren't. 

All of which is not to say the book is utterly 
worthless. Although repetitious of other litera- 
ture in the field, Help contains sound information 
and advice, for instance, on buying insurance, 
health care, credit, and how and where to com- 
plain. 

Among the more sophisticated, activist con- 
sumers, some might appreciate having within the 
covers of one volume a compilation of informa- 
tion otherwise available from numerous sources. 
Even so, there’s no such thing as one-stop shop- 
ping when it comes to getting all the information 
needed to cope in today’s complex marketplace. 
So the user of an almanac, anthology, or other 
kind of general consumer's guide inevitably must 
search for other works that deal in greater detail 
with specific subjects. 

Finally, this book points up a new problem for 
the overburdened consumer: the need to scruti- 
nize with a critical eye the increasing number of 
books that promise useful information. 
Obviously, you can't judge a book by its cover. 
This one’s could lure the buyer into frustration 
and disappointment. 

Goody L. Solomon 





The Reviewers 
Gordon H. Cole is editor of The Machinist, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, AFL-CIO. He is 
also a member of the board of the Con- 
sumer Federation of America. 


Goody L. Solomon is a freelance writer 
specializing in consumer issues and edu- 
cation and the author of The Radical Con- 
sumer’s Handbook. 
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| First award was 





Latest figures show that the Department of 


| Labor has certified 150,000 workers eligible 


to apply for trade adjustment assistance under 
the new provisions of the Trade Act of 1974, 
which provide special compensation to workers 
who are adverse By tenges by imports. The 
‘ n May 1975, to about 300 

| workers in a Matne wood products factory. 


CMe 


Thirty-five public television and radio 
stations were awarded $400,000 in Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
funds by the Department of Labor to train 
or hire jobless or underemployed persons. 
WNET-TV in New York City got the learcest 
toe to train 64 minority group members. 

he Corporation for Public Broadcasting re- 
“ports stations are hiring or training CETA 
participants for a-variety of jobs, including 
radio producer, graphic designer, clerk, and 
community liaison trainees. Stations may 
receive $10,000 per year per participants. 


* * * 


If you are a television film re-editor 
and want to keep your job, don't televise 
any profane movies. A judge ruled that an 
| employee for a Miami TY station was properly 
‘: pustent when ke edited a profane film for 
ig defects and not for content. 


CRS Cae 


The world's ombiorietns population is 
| growing faster than its labor force despite 
-}@ rise in the number of working women, says 
af ‘the International Labor Organization in a 
| report from Geneva. For every 100 workers 
| added to bis Bt $s labor force between 
1950 ee : fonts. increased by more 





The Job Service (JS) found jobs for 2.8 mil-| 
Tion workers in the 10 months ending April 30, | 
1976--about 170,000 more than in the same . 
period the year before--William B. Lewis, ad- | 
ministrator of the United States Employment | 
service, announced. There were 5.7 million | 
nonagricultural job openings from employers , . 
and an 11-percent rise from last year's 5.2 
million. Placements increased in nearly 
every category: economically disadvantaged, UT | 
recipients, youth, women, minorities, CETA | 
trainees, migrants, handicapped, and Vietnam- | 
era veterans. JS has 2,455 offices across . 
the Nation. . 


* * 


Seventeen colleges and universities re- 
ceived grants totaling $5.4 million to con- 
tinue education projects for migrants and 
seasonal farmworkers or their dependents 
under the High School Equivalency Program 
(HEP) and the College Assistance Migrant 
Program (CAMP), the Department of Labor 
announced. HEP participants live on campus 
while studying to pass the General Educa- 
tional Development (GED) high school equiv- 
alency test. A GED diploma qualifies a 
student for further education, on-the-job 
training, or a job. CAMP operates with 
universities and colleges to provide tui- 
tion assistance, tutoring, and counseling. 
To qualify for either program, trainees must 
meet Federal income guidelines. 
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An asthmatic member of Group Against 
Smoking Pollution (GASP)--who quit his job 
because of a cigar-smoking co-worker--re- 
ceived approval for unemployment payments. 
A superior court judge ordered the Califor- 
ja Unemployment Insurance Board to pay the 
claimant $990 in benefits for the 2 months 
he was out of work. 
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by Marc A. Matland 


Getting a major local employer to list 
700 job openings with a State employment 
service at one time is a major achievement, 
even in the most populated American cit- 
ies. But that is exactly what happened in 
Chicago in the course of a_ special 
demonstration project funded by the 
Department of Labor and conducted by 
the National Planning Association (NPA), 
a Washington-based, nonprofit research 
group. And there is reason to believe that 
this kind of reliance un the public employ- 
ment service could become routine if the 
public agencies had advance notice of 
where large increases in employment were 
going to take place and made special 
efforts to serve the recruitment needs of 
employers. 

This article summarizes NPA’s experi- 
ence in its initial efforts to develop an early 
warning system to anticipate job openings 
generated in local communities by large 
Federal procurement contracts. The pro- 
ject showed that: 


® It was possible to prepare projections 
of job openings resulting from contract 
specifications for individual establish- 
ments up to 18 months prior to the need for 
workers—a sufficient lead-time to permit 
training and recruitment efforts to be de- 
veloped at the local level. 


e The contracts involved a sufficient 
number of job openings to warrant special 
efforts on the part of managers of local 
employment and training programs to fill 
the vacancies. 


© Local employment and training agen- 
cies were generally aware of the large Fed- 
eral contracts in their area, but were unable 
to plan for them effectively because they 
lacked enough detailed information about 
the occupations involved and the timing of 
the hiring. 





Marc A. Matland, now a staff member of The Conference Board, was 
formerly with the National Planning Association 
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NPA’s early warning system was 
designed to anticipate the timing and 
number of job openings and to enable 
planners to initiate appropriate training 
and placement programs. 

Study of a $400 million Department of 
the Navy contract for nuclear submarines 
in New London, Conn. showed NPA that 
between the awarding of the contract and 
the attainment of peak production, job 
needs could be projected a year in advance 
with reasonable accuracy. To test the 
replicability of the approach, NPA exam- 
ined the work force impact of three other 
large Federal procurement contracts 
involving varied industries and occupa- 
tions: 

e A $200 million grant from the Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration for 
the purchase of more than 700 subway cars 
for the New York City transit authority; 

e A $200 million Corps of Engineers 
contract for the construction of a lock and 
dam complex on the Ohio River at Smith- 
land, Ky.; and 


® Two related National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) 
awards in the Los Angeles area—one for 
$500 million for the space shuttle main 
engine (SSME) and the other for $2.6 bil- 
lion to develop the space shuttle orbiter. 


The method of developing projections of 
job openings was relatively simple and 
sufficiently flexible to accommodate a 
wide range of data. It involved four ele- 
ments: 


(1) An estimate of the workload over 
the life of the contract, usually measured 
by dollar outlays apportioned into 
monthly, semi-annual, or annual periods 
reflecting the anticipated flow of work; 

(2) A formula to translate the workload 
into person-months or person-years of in- 
plant labor; 

(3) A pattern for each phase of the work 
to distribute the total labor required in 
each period by occupation; and 
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(4) A calculation to transform the 
employment levels anticipated for each 
period into job openings, taking into 
account persons with recall rights and 
adjusting for replacements due to death, 
retirement, or promotion. 

This approach had the advantage of 
including job openings expected from nor- 
mal attrition, as well as new jobs created by 
the government contract and occupa- 
tional requirements which change at differ- 
ent stages in the production schedule. The 
data base for preparing the projections was 
obtained from Federal contract files or col- 
lected directly from the employers. 


Determinant Data 


The information available from Federal 
sources was comprehensive. For example, 
the Corps of Engineers estimated the over- 
all materials requirements, dollar costs, 
and labor needs for each component of its 
civil works project. Additional 
information—recorded in compliance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act—on employees’ wage 
rates, occupations, and hours worked in 
each pay period was also available. These 
data were used to determine labor require- 
ments by occupation for each dollar spent 
on Corps of Engineers’ contracts. 


Major NASA contract files also con- 
tained information on labor requirements. 
In the SSME contract, as in other projects, 
NASA prepared estimated “manning 
curves,” with some occupational detail, to 
indicate the person-years required to per- 
form the contract for each fiscal year of its 
duration. 


The range of information in each of the 
contracts studied suggested that similar 
information could be obtained for most 
major Federal contracts. Where informa- 
tion was not available in the necessary 
detail, it was possible to use company 
information, special studies, and census 
data to estimate the relationship of labor 
requirements to the flow of work. 
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The NPA demonstration project identi- 
fied more than 7,500 job openings. The 
projections referred only to direct employ- 
ment by the prime contractor at a single 
plant, not to employment generated by 
subcontractors. In the case of the SSME, 
for example; the variety of mechanical, 
electrical, and electronic systems pro- 
duced by subcontractors could involve 
many more workers than might be needed 
by the prime contractor. What’s more, this 
secondary employment could be spread 
over several industries and other labor 
market areas and require a different type of 
work force. Thus, the impact of a 
subcontractor on the work force requires 
independent assessment. 

To promote cooperation among local 
agencies, companies, and unions, the NPA 
project also included a component that dis- 
seminated job opening projections to local 
agencies. (By increasing local authority, 
the decentralization of programs under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act [CETA] encourages such coopera- 
tion.) The projections were evaluated in 
terms of implications for the local labor 
force and were used as the basis for special 
training, recruitment, and placement 
efforts, which were planned in advance. 

Thus, the early warning system can en- 
able planners familiar with local condi- 
tions to link projections with information 
about jobseekers and avoid training men 
and women in skills for which only a few 
Openings are scheduled. As a result, key 
jobs would not go unfilled for lack of quali- 
fied applicants. In addition, the system can 
help local agencies train or place workers 
in better-paying jobs, assure an adequate 
supply of trained workers on Federal proj- 
ects. and reduce the likelihood of cost over- 
runs and production delays. It can also aid 
in assuring equal employment opportuni- 
ties, without dislocating the current work 
force. when large increases in employment 
generate jobs for women, older workers, 
and members of minority groups. 
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The NPA method is not foolproof, how- 
ever, because a margin of error is inherent 
in projections based on extrapolation. 
Anticipated staffing may change due to 
production bottlenecks, shortages of mate- 
rials, failure of subcontractors to deliver 
parts on time, or changes in the procure- 
ment contract itself. Thus, an early warn- 
ing system should be limited to large Fed- 
eral procurement contracts with numerous 
job openings and enough flexibility to 
accommodate small errors. The projec- 
tions should be updated periodically, when 
the contractor gets ahead of or falls behind 
the production schedule. 

Although the results of NPA’s experi- 
ments are tentative, the potential of the 
early warning system is apparent in Gov- 


ernment public works activities. Outlays 
for construction, largely contracted to pri- 
vate firms, amount to many billions of 
Federal dollars each year. The U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers’ fiscal year 1977 budget 
alone includes 45 projects, each involving 
total expenditures of $100 million or more. 
Funding of nine of the projects is expected 
to reach at least $400 million per project. 

Not all of the Government’s projects will 
lead to increases in job openings. However, 
a system for determining which procure- 
ments will result in an increased need for 
workers—where and when the increases 
will occur and in which occupations they 
will fall—can make a significant contribu- 
tion to the planning of local employment 
and training programs. 
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During the first 9 months of fiscal 
year 1976, Job Service (JS) offices 
placed 370,000 individuals—including 
92,000 veterans—in jobs resulting from 
Federal contracts covered by the man- 
datory listing (ML) program. Place- 
ments were derived from referrals to 
717,000 jobs registered during the same 
period. 

Both placements and listings were 
well above the number registered in the 
first three-quarters of fiscal 1975, when 
ML activity slackened because of the 
economic downturn. During the first 9 
months of fiscal 1975, JS offices placed 
326,000 individuals in ML jobs and 
received 644,000 listings. Fiscal 1975 as 
a whole showed 424,000 persons— 
110,000 of them veterans—placed in 
ML jobs and 845,000 openings regis- 











Mandatory Job Listing for Federal Contract Work 





tered. Corresponding figures for fiscal 
1976 are expected to be higher. 

The ML program, inaugurated by 
Executive order in 1971 as part of a 6- 
point veterans’ effort, requires Federal 
contractors and subcontractors to list 
suitable job openings with local JS offi- 
ces. The Vietnam Era Veterans Read- 
justment Assistance Acts of 1972 and | 
1974 require every Federal contract of | 
$10,000 or more for procurement of per- | 
sonal property or nonpersonal serv- | 
ices—including construction—to con- | 
tain a clause providing that they take 
affirmative action to hire and upgrade 
qualified disabled veterans and | 
Vietnam-era veterans. Contractors 
must accept JS referrals for the listed | 
jobs, but there is no requirement that | 
they hire any applicant referred. 
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Depression 


What had happened in between, of course, was 
the great stock market crash of October 29, 1929, in 
which the market lost $30 billion 
inimitable style, proclaimed: ‘Wall Street Lays an 


Variety, in its 


tee 

This was the prelude to a decade that saw some 
of the most intense suffering the United States has 
ever experienced. However, it was also a decade 
during which organized labor came into its own 
and the government decided to make the social 
welfare of its Quzens one of its major concerns 

These responses to the suffering were keynoted 
by the two individuals who did the most to bring 
them about. John L. Lewis, the most influential 
thirties, prophetically 
remarked in 1935 that if organized labor helped 


will be the 


labor leader of the 


workers to grow strong, “in turn we 
beneficiaries of their changed status and then 
strength.”’ And President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
whose flexibility and fearlessness were the major 
factors in placing America upon the road to recov- 
ery, was determined, he said, “to make every 
American citizen the subject of his country’s inter- 
est and concern” and never to “regard any faithful 
law-abiding group within our borders as super- 
fluous.’ 

People perceived the Great Depression in differ- 
ent ways. Some looked at it dramatically, as did 
British economist John Maynard Keynes when he 
compared the situation in Europe and on the 
American continent to the Dark Ages. Others 
looked at it simply, like the 14-year-old Appalach- 
ian boy in Chicago who said “See, I never heard 
that word ‘depression’ before. They would all just 
say ‘hard times’ to me.”’ 

The bare facts of the situation are eloquent 
enough. By early 1933, unemployment had 
increased to about 13 million—about 25 percent 
of the labor force. A third of these people were 
between the ages of 16 and 24. Hourly wages were 
down 60 percent. Industrial output was down by 
about half. On the farm, income was off by two- 
thirds, tenancy had doubled, | of every 4 farms was 
being foreclosed, and 500,000 farm families were 
living at the starvation level. A million transients 
were on the road, including 200,000 young peo- 


ple. 
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The statistics speak volumes, but the human 
suffering behind them tells even more. 

On the East Side of New York City, there were 
so many evictions that a person could hardly move 
along the sidewalk; for little girls in Philadelphia, 
Eviction became a doll game. 

People who had been gainfully 
employed roamed the streets in shame; often they 
would lie to family and friends that they were off 
to work or on a business trip, or they would walk 
back and forth in front of relief offices, trying to 
work up the nerve to go inside. 

Thousands stood in long bread lines, with card- 
board in their shoes and burlap sacks around their 
legs to keep them warm. 


formerly 


Unemployed autoworkers marched on_ the 
closed River Rouge Ford plant in Dearborn, 
Mich., and four of them were shot by notorious 
“security guard” Harry Bennett and his thugs. 

Former professionals and skilled tradespeople 
demonstrated potato parers and patent medicines 
in store windows and sold apples on street corners 
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to the tune of a popular song, “Brother Can You 
Spare a Dime?” which reflected the desperate 
times. 

A huge band of jobless veterans encamped in 
Washington and were routed in a needless show of 
military force, which involved future war heroes 
named MacArthur, Eisenhower, and Patton. 

Farm prices were so low that to raise them, the 
government slaughtered pigs, growers burned 
oranges, and farmers blocked roads to dump milk. 
Said one such farmer in Iowa, ““They say blockad- 
ing the highway’s illegal; I says, ‘Seems to me 
there was a Tea Party in Boston that was illegal 
too.” ”’ 

One of the era’s best-selling books was Oh 
Yeah, a collection of the glib, optimistic prophe- 
cies made by bankers and statesmen at the onset of 
the Depression. 

In the first month of the decade, the National 
Economic League, a group of business notables, 
ranked unemployment as the 18th most serious 
U.S. problem. Two months later, President Her- 
bert Hoover soothingly stated that ‘‘all evidences 
indicate that the worst effects of the crash upon 
unemployment will be passed during the next 60 
days.” But unemployment skyrocketed, and on 
March 4, 1933—Hoover’s last day as President— 
the banking system, which had been sagging for 
months, finally collapsed. 

Hoover was, in many ways, a victim of circum- 
stances beyond his control; but he also made the 
mistake of supporting the business community's 
opposition to any direct or indirect government 
relief. He paid no attention to the warning from 
Forbes, the business magazine, that “if industry 
itself confesses its indifference or its inability to 
wrestle with the problem of unemployment . . . 
depend upon it that the politicians will step in.” 

And step in they did. When Roosevelt, the 
consummate politician, took office on March 4, 
1933, the atmosphere changed radically. The very 
timbre of his voice, when he proclaimed in his 
inaugural speech that “‘the only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself,’’ conveyed to the American peo- 
ple a sense of confidence that was sorely needed. 
And in the famous ‘Hundred Days’’ that fol- 
lowed, Roosevelt led Congress through a period of 
legislative activity that stirred the Nation to recov- 
ery and laid the groundwork for future progress. 

The first order of business was to restore confi- 
dence in the banking system. Roosevelt pro- 
claimed a bank holiday and sent to Congress the 
Emergency Banking Act, designed to shore up the 
system and reopen the banks. Congress passed the 
bill in 38 minutes, and when the banks reopened 4 
days later, deposits exceeded withdrawals. 

During the Hundred Days, Roosevelt sent to 
Congress, and Congress passed, 15 major pieces of 
legislation, most of which had direct and 
beneficial effects upon the American worker. The 
National Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA) had 
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something for both business and labor: For busi- 
ness, codes of planning and fair competition, and 
for labor, section 7A, which guaranteed the right 
to collective bargaining and stipulated that the 
bill’s codes would set minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours. The bill also provided for $3.3 billion 
in public works. 

Among the other bills: the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
which established a Federal-State employment 
system; the Agricultural Adjustment Act, which 
provided price supports to farmers for their sur- 
plus crops; the supplementary Farm Credit Act, 
which provided for the refinancing of farm mor- 
tages; an act establishing the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps (CCC), an organization which 
employed, in its 9 years of existence, about 2.5 mil- 
lion young people in such tasks as planting trees, 
digging drainage ditches, and building camp- 
grounds; the Federal Emergency Relief Act, which 
authorized the expenditure of half a billion dol- 
lars in relief grants to the States; and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority Act, which authorized a vast 
regional development effort, encompassing the 
entire Tennessee River basin—with a population 
of 3 million—and including an extensive system 
of dams and resevoirs designed to improve flood 
control and generate electricity. And we must not 
forget to mention the Roosevelt bill which passed 
Congress 12 days after the inauguration and made 
many a heart glad: the lifting of the prohibition 
on 3.2 beer! 

Roosevelt was not doctrinaire, which probably 
accounts for much of his success. He was willing 
to experiment. “‘Let’s concentrate upon 
thing,”’ he said. “Save the people and the Nation 


one 


and, if we have to change our minds twice every 
day to accomplish that end, we should do it.”’ This 
approach led to contradictions: Roosevelt's econ- 
omy and financial reform measures, for instance, 
were deflationary, while relief measures and 
devaluation were inflationary. But by the end of 
the Hundred Days, industrial production had 
nearly doubled; and, as columnist Walter Lipp- 
man observed, ‘““The Nation which had lost con- 
fidence in everything and everybody had regained 
confidence in the government and in itself.” 
The effect of the Roosevelt Administration 
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upon the American worker was extensive. When 
Roosevelt took office, working conditions were 
often appalling and labor organization was mori- 
bund. 

Wages were abysmally low. Between 1932 and 
1934, the steelworker’s average yearly wage was 
$422.87. Women in the garment sweatshops of 
New York made as little as $2.39 as week. Wool- 
worth heiress “‘Babs’’ Hutton received a $45 mil- 
lion inheritance on her 21st birthday, while Wool- 
worth sales clerks making $11 a week sang, to the 
tune of “Mademoiselle from Armentieres”’: 

“Barbara Hutton has the dough, parley-vous 

Where she gets it sure we know, parley-vous 

We slave at Woolworth’s five and dime 

The pay we get is sure a crime 

Hinkey-dinkey parley-vous.”’ 

As for labor organization, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL), the largest union group in 
the early thirties, represented only 6 percent of the 
U.S. work force in 1933 and was losing 7,000 
members a week. One AFL union, John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers of America, usually referred 
to as the United Mine Workers (UMW), was down 
to 100,000 members from a 1920 high of more than 
400,000. Companies employed every conceivable 
anti-union device. 

For Lewis, however, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act’s section 7A, which he had champi- 
oned, represented a golden opportunity. Lewis 
sensed a changing current and moved along with 
it. Throughout 1933 and 1934, UMW organizers 
filled the coalfields, blaring out their message 
from sound trucks and distributing it in thou- 
sands of leaflets. One such leaflet, a Kentucky 
State Federation of Labor handbill, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The United States Government Has Said 

LABOR MUST ORGANIZE Forget 

about injunctions, yellow dog contracts, black 

lists and the fear of dismissal. The employers 
cannot and will not dare to go to the Govern- 
ment for privileges if it can be shown that they 
have denied the right of organization to their 
employees. ALL WORKERS ARE FULLY 

PROTECTED IF THEY DESIRE TO JOIN A 

UNION.” 

Opposition was fierce. The Pennsylvania coal 
town of Duquesne, for instance, spent $17,000 for 
munitions in | year. Miners’ houses were bombed, 
crosses were burned on hillsides, and the mayor 
prepared for a strike by proclaiming: “‘We’re 
going to meet ‘em at the bridge and break their 
goddam heads.”’ But the results of the organizing 
drive were phenomenal. In 1934, UMW member- 
ship was back up above 400,000. 

The ferment was national. There were 1,856 
strikes in 1934. Between 1932 and 1934, more than 
a million workers went on strike, including cab- 
drivers in Philadelphia, shoeworkers in Massa- 
chusetts, steelworkers in West Virginia, auto- 
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Depositors make a run on a New York City bank. FDR's quick reaction to the banks’ collapse renewed American confidence. 
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workers in Michigan, shipbuilders in New Jersey, 
truckdrivers in New York, and textile workers 
throughout the Nation. Violence was common: 
Strikebreakers in the company town of Kohler, 
Wis. killed two men in an AFL picket line; 
National Guardsmen shot 27 new United Auto 
Workers members, two fatally, at Toledo’s Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Company; police gunfire killed two 
striking longshoremen in San Francisco; and two 
deputies and two truckers were killed in a strike in 
Minneapolis. 

While these strikes sometimes succeeded despite 
the obstacles, the major problem remained 
unsolved until 1935. This problem concerned sec- 
tion 7A of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
which was phrased in such a way as to permit for- 
mation of company unions, thus enabling many 
companies to continue their intransigence toward 
other unions. Most of the strikes during this 
period were over organizing difficulties. When a 
Federal district court declared section 7A uncon- 
stitutional in February 1935, New York Senator 
Robert Wagner revived his National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, which strengthened collective 
bargaining by providing for unions chosen in fed- 
erally supervised elections and by defining and 
outlawing unfair labor practices. The bill became 
law in July. (The Supreme Court had declared the 
entire National Industrial Recovery Act unconsti- 
tutional in May.) 

Lewis, who knew the possibilities inherent in 
section 7A, was keenly aware that the labor move- 
ment was being hampered by its prevailing mode 
of organization—unionization by trade and craft 
rather than by industry. Of the 109 AFL unions in 
1935, only 19 were industrial. An AFL organizer of 
Ohio rubber workers separated them into 19 
locals, because rubber production required that 
many skills. 

Lewis clearly saw the need for a single organiz- 
ing drive for each large industry, and at the AFL 
convention in October 1935 he and his allies— 
including Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and David Dubinsky of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers—fought 
unsuccessfully for an emphasis on industrial or- 
ganization. Soon afterward, they formed the Com- 
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mittee for Industrial Organization; the unions 
belonging to this new organization were expelled 
from the AFL in 1937 and 1938, and in May 1938 
they became a separate labor group known as the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO). (See 
John L. Lewis Organized the Unorganized on 
page 18.) 

In 1936, the Committee began an energetic 
organizing campaign. During the winter, after the 
first sitdown strike, Akron’s rubber workers 
joined the union. After another strike at the end of 
the year and the beginning of 1937—a mammoth 
sit-downer—General Motors capitulated. (See Sit- 
down Strikes Grabbed Attention on page 23.) 

CIO's subsequent organizing of the steel indus- 
try was both deceptively easy and excruciatingly 
difficult. Amazingly, the giant of the industry, 
U.S. Steel, signed a labor agreement without a 
struggle; Lewis went right to the top and con- 
vinced Myron C. Taylor, the company’s board 
chairman, that unionization was inevitable and 
that a reasonable agreement could prevent much 
unnecessary bloodshed. However, ‘Little 
Steel’’—a group of five smaller companies—gave 
way only after a long, ferocious struggle. Among 
the many confrontations was the infamous 
‘‘Memorial Day Massacre”’ in Chicago on May 30, 
1937, in which 10 picketers were killed by police 
gunfire. The day had started out with peaceful 
picketing of the South Chicago plant of Republic 
Steel—one of Little Steel’s members—and ended 
with a vicious attack on the fleeing strikers. 

During this period of labor unrest, the Nation 
became aware of the justice of the workers’ cause. 
Public understanding was aided by such efforts as 
the committee set up by Wisconsin Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette, Jr., to investigate the Memorial 
Day Massacre. It found, among other things, that 
the attack on the strikers was unprovoked, that 
strikebreakers and stool pigeons had thoroughly 
infiltrated the labor movement; and that between 
January 1934 and July 1936, GM alone spent 
nearly a million dollars on agents. 

Labor's organizing success in the thirties was 
dramatic. By 1938, CIO had 32 unions and 4 mil- 
lion members; these unions had signed 30,000 
agreements and had won a billion dollars on wage 
increases and a shorter workday for 2 million 
workers. Organized labor overall had nearly 8 mil- 
lion members; by the end of the decade, the figure 
was 10 million. 

The thirties brought the American worker 
many other benefits. After its initial burst of activ- 
ity, the Roosevelt Administration settled down to 
steady progress toward its ‘““New Deal,” and many 
of its accomplishments meant a better life for the 
work force. 

Before significant recovery was possible, 
something had to be done about the millions of 
able-bodied men and women who were out of 
work; and here, a succession of relief and public 
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FDR's flexibility and 
fearlessness were just 
the tonic the Nation 
needed. Most of all, 
he had an abiding 
faith in “the little 
man”—he felt that ev- 
ery citizen, even the 
reliefer, was worthy of 
the government's 
respect. 


works measures made a great contribution. 

The Civil Works Administration (CWA), the 
first public works program, put 4 million 
people—enough to run 20 GMs—to work by early 
1934. They worked on roads, schools, hospitals, 
and parks; but the most important point is, they 
worked. CWA was phased out later in the year, 
and the relief effort was divided among the heavy 
investment projects of CWA’s parent agency, the 
Public Works Administration (PWA), and the 
work relief programs of the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA). (Will Rogers said, *‘Never 
was a country in the throes of more capital letters 
than the old USA, but still we haven't sent out the 
SOS.”’) 

The PWA financed a variety of projects. It built 
a water supply system in Denver, a flood control 
network in Ohio’s Muskingum Valley, roads and 
bridges connecting Key West with the Florida 
mainland, and a port for Brownsville, Tex. It 
sponsored work on the Washington Mall, the Lin- 
coln Tunnel, Boulder Dam, and Fort Knox. 
Between 1933 and 1939, it invested more than $6 
billion, generated 4.75 billion person-hours of 
labor, and was responsible for 70 percent of all the 
new educational facilities in the United States, 65 
percent of new municipal buildings, 35 percent of 
new medical care facilities, and 10 percent of new 
transportation structures. 

WPA’s impact was also widespread. Wages 
were set high enough to provide a decent income 
yet low enough to avoid direct competition with 
private industry. One of the program’s major 
accomplishments was to help talented writers, 
musicians, playwrights, actors, artists, and histo- 
rians both to earn a living and to provide the pub- 
lic with cultural enrichment. Among these people 
were many who are well known today: Willem De 
Kooning, Ben Shahn, Jackson Pollock, John 
Steinbeck, Richard Wright, and John Cheever. 
WPA sponsored many beneficial projects, includ- 
ing a series of historical, descriptive guides to the 
States, which is a treasure trove of Americana; a 
useful index to U.S. art and design; and an excel- 
lent collection of the Nation's folk music. Visiting 
English critic and novelist Ford Madox Ford was 
amazed. “Accidentally, WPA has dug up an 
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extraordinary amount of talent,’ he observed. 
“Art in America is being given its chance and 
there has been nothing like it since before the 
Reformation.” 

The New Deal’s detractors were quick to criti- 
cize its relief efforts. They called them by such 
names as ““boondoggles.’’ (Robert Marshall, a 
New York City relief specialist, had testified in an 
aldermanic inquiry that he taught reliefers ‘‘boon 
doggles’’—an old pioneer term, he explained, for 
such useful, everyday tasks as weaving belts out of 
rope.) They called FDR “that man’”’ (said in vary- 
ing tones of opprobrium), “the madman in the 
White House,’’ and much worse. But FDR was 
impervious to most of the criticism, often 
responding with the wit and humor he demon- 
strated when dedicating a relief-built stadium in 
Detroit: ““My friends,” he said, “if this stadium 
can be called boondoggling, then I am for boon- 
doggling, and so are you.”’ 

There were several other New Deal measures 
which provided immense benefits to the worker. 
The Social Security Act of 1935 established a 
Federal-State system of unemployment insurance; 
taxed wages and payrolls to provide old-age assis- 
tance; and set up a Federal-State program of aid to 
dependent mothers and children, the crippled, the 
blind, and those over 65 ineligible for social secur- 
ity benefits. The Byrnes Anti-Strikebreaking Act 
of 1936 prohibited interstate transportation of 
strikebreakers. The National Apprenticeship Act 
of 1937 provided for written apprenticeship agree- 
ments calling for training programs of 2 or more 
years that combined on the-job training and class- 
work. The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 abol- 
ished child labor and set minimum wage stan- 
dards and a maximum workweek; in its first 2 
years of operation, it increased wages for nearly a 
million workers and shortened hours for more 
than 3 million workers. 

The unemployment insurance system owed 
much to the system earlier established in Wiscon- 
sin, the first State to eact UI legislation (in Janu- 
ary 1932). Wisconsin also issued the Nation’s first 
UI check, and Ellis Taff, who was Chief of Bene- 
fits at the time, remembers the occasion well. 

“It was August 1936,” he recalls. “It had taken 
several years to build up enough employer taxes to 
begin payments, and we had to find clients who 
had worked long enough to qualify for benefits. 
Then, each company was reluctant to be pro- 
claimed as the employer of the first UI recipient. 
Finally, however, the Brock Engraving Company, 
a small family firm, agreed to accept the distinc- 
uion; and the first check—for $15—was presented 
to Neils B. Ruud, of Madison, who had worked for 
the firm and who later, incidentally, went back to 
work for it. Boy, did that ceremony hit the news- 
reels!" 

Phe effort to insure the unemployed went hand- 
in-hand with the effort to get them back to work; 


thus, the UI program was integrated with the 
employment service system which had been es- 
tablished by the Wagner-Peyser Act during the 
Hundred Days. The initial activities of this sys- 
tem, of course, were geared toward registering the 
unemployed and referring them to public works 
and work relief projects. But even in the first 3 
years of the system, about half of the placements 
were in private industry. Creation of the system 
spurred many improvements in labor market 
information and occupational analysis and classi- 
fication; a prime example is the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, which first appeared in 
1939. 

By that year, things were definitely looking up 
for the American worker. Despite a severe reces- 
sion in 1937-38, the gross national product had 
risen to $91 billion—a 60 percent increase over 
1933. Industrial recovery would not be complete 
until the tremendous increases in production 
occurred during World War II, and the labor force 
was obliged to adjust to new technology; but over- 
all, the worker’s lot was much improved from 
what it had been a decade before. 

One doesn't have to look very far to realize that 
Americans are still building upon many of the 
labor-related accomplishments of the thirties. 
The social security system now sends a monthly 
check to | in every 7 U.S. citizens. It is estimated 
that for fiscal year 1976, the unemployment in- 
surance system will pay $20.1 billion to 15 million 
workers. The minimum wage and other benefits, 
such as employment and training services, have 
steadily increased. 

In retrospect, the dominant fact of the thirties 
was that the American system stayed afloat. Its 
people came through the Great Depression with 
less roseate assumptions about the inevitability of 
economic growth and well-being, and its leaders 
with a wider and clearer view of their economic 
obligations toward the people. 

The most effective leadership of the thirties was 
characterized by restraint. John L. Lewis, who led 
many of the labor struggles during the decade, saw 
himself as a preserver, standing “between the 
rapacity of the robber barons of industry of Amer- 
ica and the lustful rage of the Communists who 
would lay waste to our traditions and our institu- 
tions as with fire and sword.” As for FDR, it is 
generally agreed that during the Hundred Days 
he could easily have exercised dictatorial powers. 
He did not; and, as social historian Frederick 
Lewis Allen says, ‘those priviledged people who 
denounced [relief measures] as a coddling and 
spoiling of the unfit may have owed their security 
from civil revolution during the nineteen-thirties 
to the fact that the government in power treated 
the reliefers as citizens worthy of respect.” 

In the face of shattering problems, the Ameri- 
ean system had worked; and the American labor 
force had worked the problems out of their system. 








John L. Lewis 
Organized the 
Unorganized 


by Justin McCarthy 


‘“‘My daddy was a miner 
And I’m a miner’s son 
And I'll stick with the union 
Till every battle’s won!” 
—Florence Reece, 
Which Side Are You On? 


Written by Florence Reece of Harlan 
County, Ky., in the late 1930's, this 
rousing song sums up the story of 
America’s coal miners—the “shock 
troops of American Labor’’—in the 
period of the Great Depression. 

It also sums up the story of John 
Llewellyn Lewis of Lucas, Iowa. 

Currently revived by “‘labor’s troub- 
ador,”’ gravel-voiced Joe Glazer, Mrs. 
Reece’s modern version of that old Bap- 
tist hymn, “Lay the Lily Low,” echoes 
Lewis’ lifelong philosophy: 

‘Don’t scab for the bosses, 
Don’t listen to their lies, 
Us poor folks haven’t got a chance 
Unless we organize.” 

Organize John L. Lewis did—5 mil- 
lion American workers into industrial 
unions in the major mass production 
industries of the Nation in about 4 
years. 

John L. Lewis was the son of a 
Welsh immigrant coal miner, and his 
daddy was a union man. He was born 
on Abraham Lincoln's birthday, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1880, in Lucas, Iowa, and 
moved with his family to Springfield, 
{l.—Lincoln country—when his 
father was blacklisted by the coal opera- 
tors in lowa because he belonged to a 
union. When he died in 1969 at 89 in 
his home in Alexandria, Va., his son 


buried him in the same Springfield, IIL, 


cemetery where the Great Emancipator 
rests. 

All of his life, Lewis was influenced 
by the spirit of Abraham Lincoln. He 
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learned early to hate human slavery— 
whether in the cotton fields or the 
modern mines and mills of America. 
Lewis went to work in the coal 
mines at 14, and his quick mind, 
strong personality, and gift for oratory 
soon won him election to Illinois 
union posts. By 1910, he had come to 
the attention of Samuel Gompers— 
the “Little Cigar Maker’’—founding 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor (AFL). Gompers put Lewis to 
work as an AFL general organizer. 


During this period, Lewis determined 
that if the American labor movement 
was to grow, it would have to adopt 
new organizing policies. His first- 
hand experience of the 1919 “Great 
Steel Strike,”’ which the unions lost, 
convinced him that the AFL policy of 
trying to organize mass production 
workers into a multitude of craft 
unions would not work. 

Years later, describing his experi- 
ences during the 1919 steel strike, 
Lewis told the writer: 





In 1933, John L. Lewis told a Senate committee: 


... labor... wants the right to organize.” 
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There had been no union members 
working in U.S. Steel plants since 1892, 
when the corporation broke the strike 
of the Amalgamated Association [of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers]. If the 
corporation discovered that you 
belonged to the union, you were fired. 
There were no laws to protect union 
members in those days. It was hopeless. 
The corporation played off one union 
against another in 1919—there were 24 
craft unions involved—and they 
played off the skilled ‘rollers’ against 
the unskilled workers. They played off 
the workers of English-speaking 
ancestry against what were called the 
‘hunkies’ and ‘polacks’ of Eastern 
European origin. The corporation re- 
cruited Southern Negroes by the train- 
load to ‘scab’ on everyone else. The 
strike was lost.”’ 

In 1920, Lewis became president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
more frequently referred to simply as 
the United Mine Workers, or UMW. 
(The UMW was never a craft union. 
All workers “in and around” coal 
mines belonged to the union, regard- 
less of their craft.) He fought vigor- 
ously to build up the union, and by 
winning the loyalty of the miners, 
consolidated his power. He was one of 
the most important figures in the AFL 
when the chance he had been waiting 
for came in 1932, with the election of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the advent of the New Deal. 

The Depression had hit the Ameri- 
can coal industry early. By 1924, the 
coal operators had thrown away their 
UMW contracts, locked out their 
union miners, “starved” them out, 
and reopened on a nonunion basis. 
Thus the UMW, the AFL's biggest 
union during World War I, lost 
hundreds of thousands of members. 

As the Depression spread, all unions 
experienced membership losses. When 
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Roosevelt took office in 1933, organized 
labor represented only about 3 million 
Americans. The hardcore of the AFL 
was made up of the building and con- 
struction trades unions, and they too 
suffered massive unemployment. 

Cut-throat competition in the coal 
industry had reduced the price of this 
basic fuel to less than the cost of pro- 
duction, and wages were down to as 
little as $2.50 a day. In 1928 and 1930, 
Lewis and the UMW attempted— 
unsuccessfully—to get Congress to 
pass coal stabilization legislation. The 
proposed bills contained a section 
written by Lewis, UMW attorney 
Henry Warrum, and UMW economist 
W. Jeu Lauck that would have guar- 
anteed coal miners the right to union 
membership and collective bargain- 
ing. 

In 1932, representatives of the UMW, 
desperate for government help for the 
coal miners, visited Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in Hyde Park, N.Y. They asked 
him to endorse legislation to promote 
industrial recovery, including provi- 
sions for union membership and col- 
lective bargaining. He agreed, and the 
UMW and other unions went all out 
to get him elected. 

The section of the UMW stabiliza- 
tion bills concerning miners’ rights 
became section 7A of the New Deal's 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
(NIRA) of 1933. As enacted by the first 
New Deal Congress, this section stated 
that “employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing.” 

That was only step one in Lewis’ 
plan to organize the unorganized. His 
most urgent job was to reorganize the 
UMW. He sent representatives into 
the coal states with a simple message: 
“The President wants you to join the 
union!" Lewis watchers noted that 
this was not exactly what section 7A 
said. But the message did the job. The 
miners flocked back to their union. 

Now Lewis could turn his atten- 
tion to the unorganized mass produc- 
tion industries, starting with steel. He 
told the Senate Finance Committee in 
June 1933: “Organized labor in Amer- 
ica wants the right to organize... . 
Mr. Lamont stated that the Iron and 
Steel Institute, which represents 90 to 
95 percent of the producing units of 

the steel industry, stands for the open 


shop . . . . There isno open shop in the 
steel industry. . . . There isnoright to 
belong to a union in the steel industry 
.... If any shop exists in the steel 
industry, it is the closed shop—closed 
to the men who want to belong to a 
union.” 

The steel industry was of concern to 
the UMW because of its ownership 
and operation of ‘‘captive’’ coal mines 
which produced the coal used to make 
steel. Lewis broke the solid front 
against unionism in steel in February 
1934, when the H.C. Frick Coal & 
Coke Co., a U.S. Steel subsidiary, 
signed an agreement with the UMW. 

Then Lewis opened his “big-gun” 
propaganda campaign within the 
AFL and against U.S. Steel and the 
other mass production industries, On 
Labor Day, 1934, he said: 

‘The time has come when the 
employees in mass production indus- 
tries must be permitted and encour- 
aged to organize themselves in indus- 
trial unions. This is the only form of 
organization that will meet their 
requirements. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor must authorize such a 
policy.” 

UMW delegates to the 1934 AFL 
convention won endorsement of a reso- 
lution calling for industrial union 
organization. The expanded Execu- 
tive Council, which by then included 
John L. Lewis, was responsible for 
issuing charters for industrial unions 
in the mass production industries. 
However, the policy was impeded dur- 
ing 1935 by bickering between old line 
craft unions, which were jealous of 
their job jurisdictions, and Lewis and 
his supporters, who were in a minor- 
ity. 

Addressing the AFL convention 
that year, Lewis reminded his 
audience of the beating the unions 
had taken in 1892 and again in 1919in 
the steel industry: 

“If you go in there with your craft 
unions, they will mow you down; they 
will mow you down and laugh while 
they are doing it, and ridicule your lack 
of business acumen; ridicule your lack 
of ordinary business sagacity in run- 
ning your own affairs, because of the 
caviling in your own councils and the 
feebleness of your methods."’ Lewis 
said the coal miners were ready to make 
contributions in men and money. 
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At the age of 71,Lewis inspected coal mines at West Frankfort, IIl.,after an explosion killed 119 men in1951. 





‘“*. .. Heed this cry from Macedo- 
nia,”’ Lewis rumbled. “Organize the 


unorganized! And in so doing you 
make the AFL the greatest 
instrumentality that has ever been 
forged in the history of modern civili- 
zation to befriend the cause of human- 
ity and champion human rights!"’ 


This was not just Lewis rhetoric. 
After his speech, Lewis met with lead- 
ers of seven other AFL unions to 
form—within the framework of the 
AFL—the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, an act that was to 
change the economic history of the 
United States. 


In 1936, as a result of conflicts 
between Lewis and his CIO colleagues 
and the old line AFL leaders, the AFL 
suspended the unions that formed the 
CIO; and in 1937 and 1938 it expelled 
them. In 1938, Lewis, as chairman of 
the Committee, called a constitutional 
convention, and the CIO became the 
independent Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, with Lewis as its first 
president. 

But the real action was in the mills 
and factories of America, where Lewis 
and his colleagues pursued their aim 
to “Organize the unorganized” with a 
fervor and dedication that had not 


before been witnessed in America. 

Rubber workers in Akron “‘sat 
down” on the job. The infant United 
Automobile Workers left the AFL and 
joined the CIO in April 1936. 

For Lewis, the number one job was 
“Fortress Steel.”” In June 1936, the 
CIO, with 200 organizers and a war 
chest of $500,000 (most of the men and 
money from the UMW), set out to 
win recognition of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee (SWOO), later 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
now the largest union in the AFL- 
CIO. 


In 1936, convinced that labor must 
have support—or at least neutrality— 
from the Federal Government, Lewis 
contributed $500,000 of UMW 
money to the reelection of President 
Roosevelt. The CIO created Labor's 
Nonpartisan League—the predeces- 
sor of all labor political action 
groups—to work at the grass roots, 
mobilizing the working-class vote in 
industrial centers. Lewis took to the 
radio and made public appearances in 
behalf of FDR. Roosevelt carried every 
state except Maine and Vermont. 

After the election, Lewis and the 
CIO concentrated again on unionizing 
the steel and other mass production 
industries. 

The labor movement made many 
gains in 1937. In his report as CIO 
president, Lewis noted that the auto- 
workers’ strike for recognition by Gen- 
eral Motors had been won and that 
‘Big Steel’’ had signed a contract with 
the SWOC. He reported that the CIO 
and its unions had signed up more 
than 4 million American industrial 
workers in less than 2 years. 

Gaining union recognition from the 
steel industry was easier than expected. 
While the industry’s trade association, 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
was proclaiming in full-page newspa- 
per advertisements that the steel indus- 
try still supported the ‘open shop” and 
would not sign an agreement with a 
union, Lewis was meeting secretly in 
New York City with U.S. Steel Board 
Chairman Myron Taylor. The detente 
between Lewis and Taylor had been 
made possible partly because Mrs. Tay- 
lor and Mrs. Lewis were music lovers 
and the husbands and wives had 
attended concerts together in Wash- 
ington. Lewis took advantage of these 
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social occasions to suggest discussions 
with Taylor. During these talks, as 
Lewis told the writer in later years, the 
two men tried to figure out how Taylor 
could persuade his stubborn board of 
directors to sign a union contract. The 
combination of Lewis’ charm and 
Taylor's opposition to a strike 
worked, and “Big Steel’’ signed up. 


The General Motors sitdown strike 
was not so simple. The militant auto 
workers sat down on the job in GM 
plants and refused to leave. GM 
demanded that Governor Frank 
Murphy of Michigan call out the 
National Guard. Lewis, dispatched to 
Detroit by Roosevelt, dissuaded 
Murphy from calling the guard. Real- 
izing the battle was lost, GM execu- 
tives decided to come to an agreement. 

1937 was also a year of great 
problems. The “Little Steel’’ compa- 
nies, led by the Republic Steel 


Corporation, decided to fight the union. 


Bloody battles were fought in Chicago 
and elsewhere, and a total of 18 pickets 
were killed on picket lines—10 of 
them by Chicago police in the 1937 
‘Memorial Day Massacre.”’ 


The bitterness of the Little Steel 
strike brought about the first public 
break in the previously cordial rela- 
tionship between Roosevelt and Lewis. 
The President had declared “‘a plague 
on both your houses.’’ On Labor Day, 
1937, Lewis declared on the radio: 


“Labor, like Israel, has many sor- 
rows. Its women weep for their fallen 
and they lament for the future of the 
children of the race. It ill behooves 
one who has supped at labor’s table 
and who has been sheltered in labor’s 
house to curse with equal fervor and 
fine impartiality both labor and its 
adversaries when they become locked 
in deadly embrace.”’ 
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Lewis was convinced the President 
had put the New Deal aside. He 
charged Roosevelt and the Democratic 
Congress with failure to solve “one of 
America’s greatest economic 
questions; namely, the question of 
unemployment.’’ Unemployment con- 
tinued to plague the Nation through- 
out Roosevelt’s terms and was not 
relieved until war was declared in 
1941. 


By 1940, the break between Roose- 
velt and Lewis was complete. Lewis 
backed Wendell Wilkie, the Repub- 
lican, against Roosevelt in 1940 and 
said he would resign as CIO president 
if FDR won. Roosevelt won, and 
Lewis stepped down and returned to 
his mine workers full time. 


Roosevelt died in office in 1945. 
Lewis and his miners returned to the 
AFL in 1946, but pulled out again in 
1947 in a dispute over the Taft-Hartley 
Act. For the rest of his life, Lewis 
devoted his energy to winning benefits 
for the coal miners. 

The formation of the CIO and the 
organization of more than 5 million 
mass production workers into indus- 
trial unions stand as Lewis’ great 
monument. 

Later—in 1946—he was to win the 
first industrywide health and pension 
program for his coal miners. This set 
the stage and established the stand- 
ards for thousands of similar health 
and pension programs for American 
workers. 


John Llewellyn Lewis was never a 
New Dealer in any emotional sense. 
He did not trust politicians. He held 
that labor should maintain its political 
independence and concentrate on win- 
ning better wages and working condi- 
tions. 

Once he told his coal miners: ‘I 
have never faltered or failed to present 
the cause or plead the case of the mine 
workers of this country. I have 
pleaded your case from the pulpit and 
the public platform; in joint conferen- 
ces with the operators of this country; 
before the bar of state legislatures; in 
the councils of the President’s cabinet; 
and in the public press of this nation— 
not in the quavering tones of a feeble 
mendicant asking alms, but in the 
thundering voice of the captain of a 
mighty host, demanding the rights to 
which free men are entitled.”” 0 





Sitdown 


Strikes 
Grabbed 


Attention 


by Michael J. Walker 


Sitdown strikes—a tactic to win 
union recognition and higher pay— 
exploded on the labor scene in the 
1930’s and became as much a symbol of 
those harsh times as the National Re- 
covery Administration (NRA) blue 
eagle. 

A Federal law was on the books guar- 
anteeing workers the right to join a 
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union and use the union to bargain 
with bosses, but exercising the right by 
law was easier said than done. 

It was the series of sitdowns in Gen- 
eral Motors and Fisher body plants in 
late 1936 and early 1937 that brought 
public attention to the tactic. Detailed 
coverage by the press and radio gave 
many groups of workers the impres- 
sion that, if an industrial giant like 
General Motors could be forced to 
capitulate, others could too. 

The nature of the sitdown appealed 
to many workers. Here’s how it 
worked: A few key workers, often on a 
production line, turned off key 
switches and sat down. Others in the 
plant sharing similar grievances fol- 
lowed suit. In a short time, by various 
persuasive and coercive tactics, the 
entire plant was shut down, and 
supervisory personnel retreated to 
safety outside. The workers usually 
stayed in the plants continuously, as 
they did in the GM facilities; defied 
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court orders and eviction threats of 
local police; and received at the same 
time support and sustenance from 
families and friends on the outside. 
Soon the operation achieved such 
strength in and around the plant that 
local law enforcement agencies and 
indeed the industrial leadership, fear- 
ful of insurrection and massive pro- 
perty damage, capitulated. 

The General Motors sitdowns were 
so highly organized that a number of 
observers compared them to military 
operations planned and carried out by 
individuals working under specific 
instructions. In a 1937 report to the 
stockholders, the president of GM de- 
scribed sitdowns as‘‘forms of warfare.”’ 


From these sitdowns, hundreds 
more arose between 1936 and 1938, 
including more than 475, involving 
about 400,000 workers, in 1937 alone. 
With them came a dramatic rise in 
union membership, from 2.8 million 
in 1933 to more than 8 million by 1941. 
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Sit-downers at a Fisher Body Plant in Flint, Mich., lounged in auto seats. 


Surprisingly, though many strikes in 
the thirties led to violence and 
bloodshed, not a single death has been 
attributed solely to sitdowns; however, 
there was considerable property dam- 
age in some plants. 


Sitdown strikes occurred in the Uni- 
ted States and abroad before 1930, but 
it was during the thirties that strikers 
most often used this tactic effectively 
to gain concessions from such major 
industries as food packing, automo- 
biles, and rubber. The strikes spread 
like grass fires across the United States, 
bringing fear to the hearts of manage- 
ment leaders, who invariably failed to 
end them by talking and were forced to 
call on the courts and the police to 
clear the plants—often without suc- 
cess. 


Labor historians agree that sitdown 
strikes represented a last-ditch effort of 
workers to win recognition for union 
membership, union-led collective bar- 
gaining, and other rights from reluc- 
tant managements. 


In an article appearing in the win- 
ter 1974 issue of Labor History, David 
Nelson traces the sitdown tactic back to 
1884, when it was used successfully by 
brewery workers in Cincinnati. He 
includes in his account a day-to-day 
chronicle of a successful 1934 sitdown 
strike against General Tire, led by Rex 
Murphy, which inspired similar tac- 
tics at Goodyear, Goodrich, and Fire- 
stone and won union recognition 
among the “‘big four”’ of tire manufac- 
turing. 


As the strikes spread, politicians at 
all levels and of both parties grew fear- 
ful of the “growing anarchy”’ in the 
ranks of labor and the threat of a vio- 
lent mass upheaval. Union leaders 
tried to discourage the tactic as an 
unwise bargaining method, and Fed- 
eral labor-relations agencies viewed it 
as a violation of property rights. 


Nevertheless, many workers and 
members of the public viewed the sit- 
downers as courageous Americans who 
defied an inhumane management, the 
courts, and the local law enforcement 
officials to obtain better working con- 
ditions. They risked physical injury 
and even jail terms for the sake of 
workers’ rights, and in working as 
comrades in a just common cause, 
they gained something that people 
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throughout history have recognized as 
precious to the human spirit. 
It is difficult to assess accurately the 
benefits gained solely from sitdowns, 
since many conventional stirkes in the 
thirties also led to reforms. But cer- 
tainly such unions as the United Auto 
Workers, and indeed much of the 
entire CIO, won recognition in many 
mass production industries as a result 
of sitdowns. In addition, the broad 
package of benefits which began to be 
extended to workers was also partially 
attributable to sitdowns. 
The issues involved in the benefits 
package are perhaps best summed up 
in the 1937 verses of UAW attorney 
Maurice Sugar: 
When they tie the can to a Union man 
Sit down! Sit down! 

When they give ‘im the sack, they'll 
take him back 
Sit down! Sit down! 


MEMBER 


WE DO OUR PART 
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Chorus: 


Sit down, just take a seat 
Sit down, and rest your feet 
Sit down, you've got ‘em beat 
Sit down! Sit down! 

When they smile and say, no raise in 
pay 
Sit down! Sit down! 

When you want the boss to come across 
Sit down! Sit down! 

When the speedup comes, just twid- 
dle your thumbs 
Sit down! Sit down! 

When they want ‘em to know they'd 
better go slow 
Sit down! Sit down! 

When the boss won't talk, don’t take 
a walk 
Sit down! Sit down! 

When the boss sees that, he’ll wanta 
little chat 
Sit down! Sit down! 

Once firmly organized, unions 
began to frown on sitdowns, insisting 
on the need for worker discipline and 
compliance with the provisions of 
negotiated contracts. However, many 
workers were reluctant to give up this 
strategy and chose not to wait for 
union action on their grievances but 
instead to hold quickie wildcat sit- 
downs, which union leaders would 
then condemn. 

History's verdict on the industrial 
sitdown may be that expressed by 
Jeremy Brecher in Strike. He says that 
the sitdown resulted from the discov- 
ery by workers that they had power in 
numbers and could win recognition of 
their best interests from stubborn, 
often inhumane, industrial manag- 
ers. The tactic spread rapidly because 
it dramatized a powerful fact: No 
social institution can function with- 
out the cooperation of those whose 
activities it depends upon. Once the 
example of the sitdowns became 
known, groups of workers could apply 
it to their own situations. In large 
industries it could be used for massive 
power struggles, such as the one at 
General Motors; in small shops it 
could force quick concessions. 

Later, those affected by other 
institutions—such as students, prison- 
ers, Or minorities—found that they too 
could use such tactics to force conces- 
sions. Thus, the industrial sit-downers 
demonstrated that ordinary people 
can have power over their daily lives, 
not only in workplaces but in the rest 
of society as well. 0 





The First 
Labor Day 
Parade 


by B. Kimball Baker 


This month marks the 95th obser- 
vance of the grand occasion which 
American workers created to com- 
memorate their movement's coming of 
age: Labor Day. As we celebrate this 
event, we might reflect upon how far 
the labor movement and its holiday 
have come since the first observance. 

New York City on September 5, 
1882, featured ‘‘a fair sky, a gentle 
breeze and not too warm a sun,”’ 
the next day’s New York Herald 
tells us. According to a headline in 
the paper, this balmy day also fea- 
tured a mammoth procession: 

Labor Day’s Dress Parade; Ten 

Thousand Men Marching in Line; 

Plain Hints to Demagogues; 

Banners, Mottoes, Speeches and 

Open Air Jollity. 

The parade was sponsored by the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of New York, which 
included representatives from 
many local unions. The line of march 
extended from Broadway to Fourth 
Avenue at Union Square—site of the 
reviewing stand—to Seventh Street, to 
Fifth Avenue, to 42nd Street. 

At the head of the parade was a 
squadron of mounted police, fol- 
lowed by Grand Marshal William 
McCabe, an officer of the New York 
City local of the International 
Typograpical Union (ITU). There 
were many bands, and according to 
one newspaper account, “every player 
in every band was an independent 
labor party by himself.” 


The parade was divided into three 
sections, each preceded by a detach- 
ment of bricklayers acting as 
security guards. They carried noclubs, 
says the Herald, but ‘he would have 
been a bold man who undertook to dis- 
turb their peace.” 





B. Kimball Baker is assistant editor of WORKLIFE 
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The first Labor Day parade—a huge, well-behaved, banner-filled procession — started a groundswell of sentiment in favor of making an official 


holiday for workers. 
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The marchers waved a variety of 
banners. The first boldly asked, 
“Who Stole the Tenement House 
Reform Bill?’’ Others proclaimed 
(“The True Remedy is Unioniza- 
tion and the Ballot’’), demanded 
(“Close the Stores at 6 p.m.”’), and 
predicted (“‘Labor Will Be Unit- 
ed’’). One banner, which could easily 
have appeared many times before 
and since, read: ‘Indications Are That 
November 7th Will Be a Cold Day 
for Politicians.”’ 


Later festivities, including 
speeches, dancing, and fireworks, con- 
tinued well into the night in what one 
observer described as ‘‘a big affair of 
its kind.” 


Thus, grandly, did the first Labor 
Day pass into history. 


The immediate origins of the 
event are in dispute. Peter J. McGuire, 
an organizer of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners and 
a cofounder of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL), claims to have 
proposed the celebration to the Central 
Labor Union in May 1882. How- 
ever, a letter of William McCabe’s and 
other records attribute the idea for the 
event to Matthew Maguire, a machinist 
and the secretary of the Central Labor 
Union. 

At any rate, the first Labor Day 
was, as one reporter put it, “indeed a 
day of the people.’’ And while there is 
doubt about its immediate origins, 
there is no doubt about its general 
origins. It came about because 
workers wanted to show the strength 
of their burgeoning movement and to 


inspire improvements in their working 
conditions. 

The idea of a labor celebration was 
popular and Peter McGuire playeda 
key role in carrying it forward. As 
one of the event’s speakers, he pro- 
posed an annual observance. The 
suggestion was warmly received. There 
was another Labor Day in 1883, and 
in 1884 both the Knights and the Fed- 
eration of Organized Trades (the 
predecessor of the AFL) passed resolu- 
tions to make the occasion a yearly 
holiday. 

Official sanction was not long in 
coming. In January 1887, New York 
became the first State in which a bill 
was introduced to designate the first 
Monday in September as Labor 
Day. Oregon, however, was the first 
State to pass a Labor Day bill. The 
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AMERICAN 
WORKLIFE 


Parade 


first national legislation went into 
effect in 1894, when President 

Grover Cleveland proclaimed the 
annual observance for workers in the 
Federal Government, the District of 
Columbia, and the territories. When 
Wyoming added its name to the list 
in 1923, all the States were in the Labor 
Day fold. 

As we look back on the first Labor 
Day celebration, one thing seems par- 
ticularly fitting—the selection of 
printer McCabe as Grand Marshal 
of the parade. McCabe’s union 
played a pioneering role in the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 

New York City printers, for 
instance, conducted the first real 


strike—200 years ago, in fact—and they 


formed the first real union. This 
was the Typographical Society, 
which, in the 2% years of its 
existence, worked hard to better its 
members’ working conditions and 
wage scales, and succeeded in 
attaining a dollar a day wage. 

Another printers’ union, the 
Columbia Typographical Union 101, 
Washington, D.C., is the oldest 
union still in existence. It was formed 
by 19 veterans of the American Revo- 
lution on December 14, 1814. 

The printers also pioneered many 
principles which are now an inte- 
gral part of labor organization. Con- 
sider, for instance, this letter: 

Philadelphia, June 7, 1786 
At a meeting of journeymen 
printers of Philadelphia held at the 
house of Henry Myers on Wednes- 
day evening, the 3lst ultimo, the 
following resolutions were unan- 
imously entered into and ordered 
transcribed for publication. In con- 
sequence of an attempt having 
been made by some of our employers 
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to reduce our wages to 35 shillir - 

per week: 

Resolved, That we, the sulscrib- 
ers, will not engage to work for 
any printing establishment in this 
city or county under the sum of $6 
per week. 

Resolved, That we will sup- 
port such of our brethren as shall be 
thrown out of employment on 
account of their refusing to work 
for less than $6 per week. 

The letter was signed by 26 printers—the 
bulk of Philadelphia’s supply. Their 
second resolution was a forerunner 

of those which established the strike 
benefit funds so common today. 

In 1799, when printers organized the 
Philadelphia Typographical Society, 
they introduced apprenticeship reg- 
ulations and demanded exclusive 
employment of union workers—both 
standard today. They also voted $8.50 
in relief funds for yellow fever vic- 
tims in the printers’ union in New 
York City—a sign that organization 
was becoming national in scope. 

In 1836, printers from nine cities 
gathered in the Nation’s capital to 
organize the National Typographical 
Society to oppose employers who 
were bringing in printers from other 
cities to work at.lower wages. Even 
General Duff Green, the printer to the 
U.S. Senate, espoused the practice. 
The society was short-lived; but in 
1852 the National Typographical 
Union (NTU) was established in 
Cincinnati and began to exert much 


Library of Congress 


influence on the American labor 
movement. 


In 1869, with the addition of Cana- 
dian unions, the NTU’s name was 
changed to the ITU, the name 
which it bears today. The union 
played a large part in the formation of 
both the AFL and the AFL’s prede- 
cessor; and though it gradually lost 
broad jurisdiction to the specialized 
unions allied to the printing trade, 
it gained a high degree of local au- 
tonomy. The ITU was formed by a 
two-party system, a rarity in the labor 
movement. 


From the time of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, American printers have taken 
pride in their traditions, the spirit of 
which is expressed in this statement 
from a price list submitted to 
employers by Philadelphia printers 
in 1802: 

Our object is, to have one uni- 

form price established. In doing 

this, we shall act as men towards 
men... .no person will leave his 
employ until he has given reason- 
able notice... . in return, we 
expect that your conduct towards us 
will be equally candid. Indeed, 

we cherish a hope, that the time is 

not far distant, when the employer 

and the employed will vie with each 
other, the one, in allowing a com- 
petent salary, the other in deserv- 
ing it. 


A simple statement and a dream for all 
seasons. 0) 


The grand marshal of the first Labor Day parade was a printer; and in this 1909 parade, a printers’ 


union auxiliary was a featured attraction. 
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The following reports on research and devel- 
opment projects, funded by the Employment and 
Training Administration (ETA), formerly the 
Manpower Administration (MA), are available 
from the National Technical InformationService, 
5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22151, for 
the price indicated. Send remittance with order 
and specify accession number (PB plus follow- 
ing number). 


Physical Rehabilitation and 
Employment of AFDC 
Recipients 


This feasibility study ise llowup to an earlier 
report: Health and Nutritioral Status of Working 
and Non-Working Mothers in Poverty Groups. 
(See accompanying report.) The new study ex- 
amines the usefulness of intervening with reme- 
dial health care to increase the entry of welfare 
clients with few skills into job training. Daphne A. 
Roe, of Cornell University’s Division of Nutri- 
tional Sciences, is the principal investigator and 
report writer. She also carried out the early 
research on working and nonworking mothers, 
which indicated the need to develop positive 
health attitudes in low-income populations and 
to establish early and preventive medical and 
dental care and rehabilitation as a component of 
Federal job training programs. 

In the present work, Dr. Roe uses objective 
screening procedures of the Cornell Health Re- 
habilitation Program for 8 months to define phys- 
ical and mental health problems and other hand- 
icaps related to job restrictions and 
unemployment of 12 men and 59 women 
between 18 and 52 years old from Tompkins 
County, N.Y. They were referred from local agen- 
cies, including the county department of social 
services, the New York State Employment Serv- 
ice, and public health nurses and private physi- 
cians. 

The study concludes that the health situation 
of the sample population has been significantly 
influenced by such sociocultural factors as isola- 
tion, poverty, medical neglect and mainutrition in 
early life, lack of education, and a feeling of help- 
lessness. 

Among recommendations are: the devel- 
opment of more positive health attitudes, greater 
provision of early and preventive medical and 
dental care, increased health education, 
improvement in nutrition, a team approach to 
physical and vocational rehabilitation, and spe- 
cial job training for women with disabilities. 

Charts, graphs, and appendices in the study 
enhance its usefulness. NTIS (PB 226821/AS) 
$6.25. 


Health and Nutritional Status 
of Working and Non-Working 
Mothers in Poverty Groups 


This report studies relationships between health 
factors and unemployment among low-income 
women. Daphne A. Roe and Kathleen R. Eick- 
wort of Cornell University’s Graduate School of 
Nutrition wrote the report. Dr. Roe and the 
school’s Michael C. Latham are the principal 
investigators. 

The study is based on interviews with 469 
women in six counties in upstate New York who 
were questioned about their medical history and 
work history. The interviews included health ex- 
aminations. The women were either welfare 
recipients or former welfare recipients, all had at 
least one teenage child, and all lived outside 
major cities. The median age of the women was 
42.6 years, 59 percent of them had not finished 
high school, and 41.6 percent of them were not 
working. 

The study affirms that the greater the number 
of medical complaints and of physical and men- 
tal disabilities, the less likely respondents are to 
be employed. Nervous symptoms, such as tired- 
ness, insomia, headaches, and nervousness, are 
significantly more common among the unem- 
ployed than among employed respondents. Most 
of the medical findings involve chronic 
ailments—including obesity and its complica- 
tions, late effects of accidents, infections, nutri- 
tional deprivation, back syndromes, and cardio- 
vascular and respiratory diseases—which could 
be prevented with better health care. 

Health disabilities in the sample group 
included emotional handicaps, such as sick role 
playing behavior, obesity, gross dental decay, 
and limited mobility. 

A significant number of persons eligible for job 
training and placement programs under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) claim individual problems for not partici- 
pating. 

Based on its findings, the study projects that a 
comprehensive job oriented health intervention 
program can contribute to the employability of 
welfare clients. 

The study finds that some welfare recipients 
won't comply with prescribed therapies, which 
detracts from the success of health intervention. 
As a remedy, the study suggests contractual 
arrangements with recipients so that they have a 
time schedule enabling them to get recom- 
mended treatment and can be rewarded for 
cooperating. 

Table, charts, and appendices complete the 
173-page study. NTIS (PB 246940/AS) $7.50. 


A Longitudinal Study of 
Unemployment Insurance 
Exhaustees 


A multitude of analyses of the Unemployment 
insurance (Ul) program has been made since its 
establishment 40 years ago. This study centers 
on several issues of interest to policymakers— 
the adequacy of existing durations of benefits, 
the appropriateness of benefit levels, and the 
merits of eligibility standards based on work his- 
tories. 

The report, prepared by Mathematica Policy 
Research, of Princeton, N.J., assesses how the 
exhaustion of unemployment insurance benefits 
affects families. More than 2,000 persons were 
interviewed in two waves in Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Chicago, and Seattle in October 1974 and Febru- 
ary 1975. The first interviews were in UI offices on 
the day of the last payment. A second wave of 
interviews was conducted in the sample subjects’ 
homes 4 months later. 

A third wave of interviews was conducted 1 
year after exhaustion of benefits, and a report on 
the findings of this wave is due soon. 

Is UI an efficient means of reducing poverty? 
Because the benefits are paid regardless of fam- 
ily income, the study concludes that the answer 
is no. Alternative plans which have been put for- 
ward for restricting eligibility for Ul extensions 
would have no greater effect on poverty, even if 
higher benefits were paid, according to the 
authors. Nevertheless, significant numbers of 
exhaustees would have had incomes below the 
poverty level, had benefits not been extended. 

Does Ul tend to discourage recipients from 
seeking and accepting jobs? This hotly debated 
and touchy issue was not resolved by the study. 
While for some recipients Ul payments repre- 
sent such a high proportion of their normal take- 
home pay as to seem a disincentive to work, it 
was found to be doubtful that this is widespread. 

The study suggests that Federal income tax on 
UI benefits is a reasonably effective way to 
reduce very high ratios of UI benefits to past 
income, without bad consequences. 

Few exhaustees receive public assistance or 
food stamps during receipt of Ul benefits, the 
report says. 

The persons in the study sample differ from the 
national averages of long-term unemployed in 
age and sex. Exhaustees are older, and among 
whites more likely to be female. While exhaus- 
tees have normal incomes below national medi- 
ans, they are by no means a poverty sample, 
largely because of other wage earners in their 
families. 

The 227 page report is complete with charts 
and appendices. 
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by Roberta Wyper 


Polly Gurewitz, a secretary at the 
National Bureau of Standards in Rock- 
ville, Md., recently took aim at a Washing- 
ton Post article in which a female nuclear 
physicist described secretaries as women 
“just sitting at a typewriter trying to attract 
men. 


Gurewitz wrote a letter to the editor 
blasting the comment as “tactless” and 
“undignified,” and went on to state that “a 
secretary's goal is as legitimate as that ofa 
nuclear physicist, circumstances playing an 
important role in how one achieves one’s 
goal.” 


Even more relevant to this article— 
which will attempt to document how the 
women’s movement has affected secretar- 
ies in the last several years—were Gure- 
witz’ later comments during a telephone 
interview: 


“I love my job. It’s what | always wanted 
to do. And I feel I am a dedicated, invalu- 
able employee.” Five years ago, Gurewitz 
and more than 3 million other secretaries 
throughout the country might not have 
formally objected to statements like that 
made by the nuclear physicist. Now, influ- 
enced by a feminist movement that has sent 
both men and women scurrying to redefine 
their roles and rights in the labor market, 
secretaries are becoming, in Gurewitz’ 
words, “more aggressive.” 


The whole feminist movement, says 
Noreen Connell, project director at 
Women Office Workers (WOW) head- 
quarters in New York City, “has raised 
secretaries’ levels of expectation. They 
have begun to demand the same rights as 
other workers, such as higher pay, frequent 
promotions, and precise job descriptions. 





Roberta baty > is a reporter with the Montgomery County Sentinel, 
Gaithersburg. Md 


They no longer want to be known as ‘the 
girl’ or an ‘office wife.’ ” 

The depth of recently aroused con- 
sciousness is indicated by the formation— 
all within the last 2 or 3 years—of working 
women’s groups throughout the country. 
Besides WOW, these include City Women 
for Action and 9 to 5, both in Boston; 
Women Employed in Chicago; Women 
Organized for Employment in San Fran- 
cisco; and Ohio’s Cleveland Working 
Women and Dayton Women Working. 

All sprang up independently, although 
they frequently collaborate on their mutual 
goal of strict enforcement of title VII of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act and compliance with 
the affirmative action Executive orders 
that followed in 1965 and 1967. 


Secretaries’ Three R's 


The groups’ intentions were summed up 
in this year’s slogan for National Secre- 
tary’s Day—“Respect, Rights and Raises.” 
Says WOW’s Connell, “Our major effort is 
for better salaries. One reason we're so 
underpaid is exactly because we are 
women.” 

Secretaries and clerical employees are 
not merely protesting; they are also taking 
their complaints into the courts. For ex- 
ample, a class action suit on behalf of 1,500 
female employees at the National Broad- 
casting Company (NBC) has been filed 
with the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC) and is now pending 
in a Federal district court in New York. 
The suit alleges that NBC management 
channels women into secretarial positions 
regardless of their ability, classifies their 
jobs according to the status of their bosses 
rather than their own accomplishments, 
and keeps women in dead end positions. 

The plaintiffs’ attorney, Jan Goodman, 
of Blank, Goodman, Rone and Stanley in 


Manhattan, says, “There’s no question that 
the women’s movement has made this type 
of suit possible . . . [the movement] has led 
to a growing awareness and consciousness 
among women of their rights.” 


Recently, the EEOC filed a motion tc 
intervene in the case. “The weight of the 
Government is joining in . . . we're very 
pleased,” Goodman says. 


Goodman’s firm is also representing 400 
women at Long Island’s Newsday newspa- 
per in another class action suit charging sex 
employment discrimination by the man- 
agement. That case is also pending in a 
Federal court. Besides fighting similar 
court battles elsewhere in the country, 
women are pushing for other improve- 
ments in secretarial work. For example, 
many secretaries’ groups are urging 
employers—private, state, and Federal— 
to recognize Certified Professional Secre- 
taries (CPS), sometimes described as 
“super secretaries.” Secretaries earn this 
title by passing a difficult 6-part exam- 
ination covering such fields as economics 
and management, financial analysis, office 
procedures, business law and public policy, 
and the impact of business on the environ- 
ment. CPS holders earn more than secre- 
taries lacking this certification. 


CPS recognition is growing. A group of 
Boston secretaries, for example, persuaded 
area regional offices within the Depart- 
ments of Transportation and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to grant raises to secre- 
taries who pass the CPS exam. And 
according to Sally Lynn, a CPS with the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Md., some private companies have 
recently agreed to pay tuition or registra- 
tion fees, or both, for CPS applicants. Reg- 
istration costs alone average $75. 
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In another effort, Boston's 9 to 5 has 
initiated a petition to overturn a 1973 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
decision that denies NLRB protection to 
legal secretaries employed by law firms. 
The 1973 decision holds that law firms are 
not engaged in interstate commerce within 
the meaning of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and that law firm employees dis- 
missed for trying to form unions cannot 
appeal to the NLRB for reinstatement. 

Meanwhile, women’s lobby groups like 
the National Organization for Women 
(NOW) Action Center in Washington, 
D.C. are seeking legislation to improve the 
status of a// working women. For exam- 


As their numbers increase, secretaries are seeking higher pay and more sapeet : they want firm definitions of their positions. 
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ple, the Action Center has proposed 10 
amendments to a bill that would update the 
Employment Act of 1946. These provisions 
seek to prevent sex discrimination in 
employment and provide job counseling 
authorized by the bill. 

The biggest effort by feminist groups 
remains the push for passage of the Equal 
Rights Amendment (ERA), which says 
that equality of rights under the law shall 
not be abridged on account of sex. Thirty- 
four States have ratified the ERA, and four 
more ratifications are needed. 

Associated with secretaries’ heightened 
awareness is a corresponding increase in 
the number of secretaries in the country, 


the number of job openings for qualified 
secretaries, and the number of applicants 
to secretarial schools. Lauren Bahr, editor 
of the national magazine Today’s Secre- 
tary, says that “during the recent recession, 
when the national unemployment average 
was 8.9 percent, the unemployment rate for 
secretaries was 5.5 percent—one of the 
lowest unemployment rates for any 
group.” 

The Employment and Training Admin- 
istration’s JOB-FLO reports, which list 
occupations most frequently registered 
with public Job Service offices, verify that 
secretarial services are much needed 
throughout the country. In March 1976, 
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for example, Des Moines received 49 job 
listings for secretaries, compared with only 
33 for nurses’ aides and 25 for sales clerks. 
In Honolulu, there were 62 openings for 
secretaries and only 33 for receptionists. In 
Baltimore, employers registered openings 
for 139 secretaries, 63 keypunch operators, 
and 38 licensed practical nurses. Chicago 
had listings for 359 secretaries and 174 gen- 
eral clerks. In many cities, listings for 
secretarial jobs outnumber those in any 
other single occupation. 

The number of openings for secretaries 
is high not only in comparison with the 
demand in other occupations, but also in 
comparison with the demand in previous 
years. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that the number of secretaries 
employed throughout the country has 
increased vastly over the last decade— 
from 2.1 million in 1965 to 3.2 million in 
1975. Secretarial listings at many State 
employment service agencies are also 
growing. For example, local offices in 
Rhode Island handled 385 secretarial list- 
ings in 1974 and 503 in 1975. 

Rather than sending the rising number 
of secretarial jobs begging, the women’s 
movement has encouraged secretaries to 
“reevaluate the jobs we do have,” says 
WOW’s Noreen Connell. “We’re no longer 
worried only about getting into executive 
positions, which are so few any- 
way.” Melissa Thompson of NOW’s 
Action Center says, “Don’t get the impres- 
sion we’re in any way downgrading secre- 
taries. Traditional women’s jobs should be 
given the recognition and pay they 
deserve.” 

Statistics confirm that more people are 
seeking secretarial work. U.S. Employ- 
ment Service figures show that 206,000 
applications from jobseekers with secretar- 
ial skills were on file at local Job Service 
offices in 1974, while the number of similar 
applications on file in 1975 rose to 221 ,000. 

Individual State agencies show the same 
trend. The Connecticut State Labor 


Department, for example, reports that 
1,138 persons applied for secretarial jobs in 
fiscal year 1975. During the first 9 months 
of fiscal year 1976, the number of secretar- 
ial applicants jumped to 3,671. In Rhode 
Island, applications totaled | ,230 for fiscal 
1975, and 1,413 for the next 9 months. 

A staff member at one of the Nation’s 
largest private secretarial schools reports 
that her institution “has never had so many 
applicants, about 40 percent of whom have 
college degrees.” The director of the secre- 
tarial division at a Washington, D.C., bus- 
iness school reports “a steady increase in 
applicants, including about 30 percent who 
have college degrees and another smaller 
percentage who have done graduate 
work.” 


Welcome, Men 


The growing ranks of secretaries include 
only a few men. From 1965 through 1975, 
women made up more than 99 percent of 
all secretaries in the country. Secretarial 
schools report no increase in the number of 
male applicants, although men, they say, 
are continuing to take secretarial courses 
on a part-time basis. Fran Reilly, head of 
the 36,000-member National Secretaries 
Association, says, “We have fewer than 100 
men in our organization, although men are 
welcome here.” 


As their numbers increase—along with 
their demands for better treatment, more 
respect, and higher pay—secretaries report 
both large and small successes. A young 
secretary in northern Virginia, for exam- 
ple, is pleased that “My boss no longer asks 
me to go for coffee.” 

Yet not everybody is happy with being a 
secretary or with the secretarial field. “A 
lot of women with degrees in higher educa- 
tion are rather angry at having to take 
secretarial courses to get a job,” says 
Connell. 

Women are also still complaining about 
a lack of definition and evaluation in 
secretarial jobs. 


Grumbles one, “A secretary can be doing 
three or four jobs at once, and the work- 
load can be astronomical. But there’s no 
control over it because there’s no firm defi- 
nition of the job.” 

And despite legislative action, court 
battles, and office organization, secretarial 
pay in many instances remains low. A 
“Salary Survey ’76” in Today’s Secretary 
lists pay scales ranging from a low of 
$108.50 a week in Fargo, N. Dak., toa high 
of $220 a week in Detroit. 

Since men comprise such a tiny propor- 
tion of secretaries, it is difficult to compare 
their salaries against those of women doing 
the same work. WOW’s Noreen Connell 
estimates, however, that “men in New 
York in the same fields still make about 
$2,000 more than women.” 

While many secretaries are unhappy 
with their pay and other aspects of their 
jobs, some employers are also 
complaining—but for completely different 
reasons. For example, Business Week 
recently reported that a Chicago executive 
“regrets the fact that the women’s move- 
ment has so stigmatized the position of sec- 
retary that, despite high pay, young women 
are not flocking to fill these jobs.” 

The statement brought an indignant 
reply from a Washington, D.C., secretary 
who asked, “Could it be that the employers 
who long to have a competent secretary to 
run the office have not learned to treat 
her—or him—with the reserve and respect 
due toa professional in any field?” Another 
letter, from a San Diego secretary, retorted 
that “the women’s movement has not 
placed a stigma on secretarial positions. 
Industry, with its insistence on paying by 
gender, not ability, has done the job ade- 
quately.” 

An increasing number of secretaries 
agree. “The women’s movement cannot 
eliminate the need for typists and secretar- 
ies,” says one feminist, “but it’s demanding 
that people give that position the respect 
and rights which it deserves.” 
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Characteristics of CETA Participants, 
Third Quarter Fiscal Year 1976 


[percentage distribution] 


U.S. Total (cum enrollment) 
Percent 


Male 
Female 


Age: Under 22 
22-44 
45-54 
55 and over 


Education: 8 grades or less 
9-11 
12 and over 


On public assistance: AFDC 
Other 


Economically disadvantaged 


Ethnic Group: White 
Black 
American Indian 
Other ' 


Spanish American 
Limited English speaking ability 
Migrants or seasonal farmworkers 


Veteran: Recently separated 2 
Special 3 
Other 
Disabled 


Handicapped 
Full-time student 
Offender 


Labor force status: Underemployed 


Unemployed 
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46.1 
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6 large portion in this group reflect the nonclassification in Puerto Rico by ethnic categories. 


2 Enrolled within 4 years discharge. 


From Indochina or Korean theater of operations from August 1964 to May 1975 











Keeping the consumer informed has a high priority at the Department of 
Labor (DOL). One way the DOL goes about it is by distributing “consumer 
fact sheets”—concise yet comprehensive reports on programs ranging from 
apprenticeship to youth. Free copies of 16 leaflets may be obtained by writing 
to the Inquiries Unit, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. 
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